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Introduction 


Celebrating E.T. 


By Stephanie Zacharek 


HEN YOU'RE A CHILD, YOU HAVE NO 
idea what you'll remember forever. The 
things we remember best from 


childhood—flopping down at night in the backyard 
and trying to make sense of the majesty of stars, 
watching a caterpillar’s fuzzy back ripple at the 
touch of a finger, bike-riding around and around 
the neighborhood in circles—seldom emerge from 
planned events. Our future memories have a knack 
for evading the management of adults, no matter 
how well-meaning those adults may be. 

E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial is the spirit of those 
iridescent memories captured, like an immortal 
lightning bug, in movie form. It’s one of the finest 
fantasy films ever made, and the most tender of all 
Steven Spielberg’s movies, showing a purity of 
emotion and intent that’s distinctive even for him. 
Most critics liked E.T. upon its release in 1982; 
some adored it. It was a first-big-screen-movie 
experience for lots of kids, and countless others 
have watched it—via videotape, DVD or streaming— 
in the years since. And like any work that takes 
deep root in the culture, it has its detractors; some 
call it overly sentimental or schmaltzy. 

But at least some of that is too-cool-for-school 
hindsight, born of revisiting something deeply 
familiar and misreading it as simply conventional. 
Because at the time E.T. appeared, there was noth- 
ing quite like it, no movie that worked so effectively 
on two parallel tracks: as a story kids could relate 
to, and one that, for adults, captured the essence 
of childhood things—fears and longings, a sense of 
awe at all the possibilities of the natural world, even 
beyond our own planet—that stick with us forever. 

Consider the deftness with which Spielberg— 
and screenwriter Melissa Mathison, who deserves 
much of the credit for the movie's fine-grained swirl 
of joy and wistfulness—sketches the amorphous 
shape of the loneliness felt by the young hero, Elliott 
(Henry Thomas). And when we first meet the squat 
figure known as E.T., he’s wandering through a 


forest bordering a California suburb—Elliott’s 
suburb—gazing with wonder and curiosity at our 
earthly plants and animals, appreciating all the 
things we who live here so often take for granted. 
His inquisitiveness, represented by his lingering 
over a little pine tree, is the very thing that causes 
him to be unintentionally abandoned. He has 
wandered off, lost in his own reverie of beauty, 
while his compatriots are forced to beat a hasty 
retreat as a bunch of G-men pursue them. 

Elliott and E.T.—this gentle, thoughtful being 
with wrinkly skin and alert, wide-set eyes—forge 
an emotional bond so strong that each experiences 
the feelings of the other. This is perhaps Spielberg’s 
sly way of introducing children not just to the 
concept of empathy, but to the idea of the 
sympathetic imagination, the foundation of all great 
literature—the act of reaching across a void of 
difference to understand other people’s lives. 

Childhood is a world of secrets, and Elliott’s 
friendship with E.T. is at first a secret too. But this 
is also a movie about family, about the shared 
feelings and stress points that can either break it 
apart or bring it closer. Elliott’s family is what we 
might carelessly call a broken one. But E.T’s arrival 
and eventual, necessary departure urge us to 
rethink the distinction between “broken” and 
merely “evolving.” E.T. meets Elliott’s intense 
loneliness—and, by extension, the suffering of 
his whole family—and finds kinship in those 
feelings of loss, because he too is missing his 
brethren. That’s a lot of meaning for a movie to 
hold. But E.T. is an expansive vessel; its ideas, free- 
flowing and unforced, never read as anything so 
dull as a lesson. That’s why people who saw it as 
children remember it to this day, and people who 
first saw it as grown-ups can revisit it and still see 
something new. E.T. is a renewable resource, as 
alive as a pine tree—or a childhood memory, seeded 
ina time before we had any idea how valuable those 
memories would become. 


The Story of E.T. 


Steven Spielberg and his A 
beloved alien creation, 
E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial. 


Chapter1 


WHY 
WE LOVE 
E.T. 


Elliott’s gentle alien friend captured moviegoers’ hearts in 1982. 
Forty years later, he’s still got a hold on us 


The movie’s journey from idea 
to screenplay 


Director Steven Spielberg crouches down to look through the camera 
while on location to shoot Raiders of the Lost Ark in 1980. 


The Story of E.T. 


FEW YEARS AFTER THE HUGE 
success of Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind, director Steven Spielberg 
decided to revisit the idea of space- 
faring visitors coming to Earth. His original take on 
a story—based on a supposed real-life incident in 
which a Kentucky farming family claimed they were 
terrorized by a group of aliens—was dark and had 
the makings of a good, but scary, horror movie. 

It was Spielberg’s intention that he would pro- 
duce—but not direct—this film. He turned to fellow 
filmmaker John Sayles, who (along with production 
designer Ron Cobb) submitted a script based on the 
story with the title Night Skies. It centered on 
the farming-family scenario and featured dissection- 
obsessed aliens and one that could kill simply with 
the touch of a long, bony finger. The script, im- 
portantly, also included an alien character named 
Buddy who was not like the rest of his kind. Buddy 
was instead a gentle and benevolent member of the 
pack who befriended an autistic child. 

Some time later, while shooting Raiders of the 
Lost Ark in Tunisia, Spielberg developed second 
thoughts about Night Skies’ dark tone. He decided 
to go in the completely opposite direction—one 
that offered a more hopeful view of an extrater- 
restrial encounter. Spielberg recalled conversa- 
tions he’d had with his father as an inspiration for 
this change in heart. A fan of pulp sci-fi, the elder 
Spielberg maintained that advanced civilizations 
should logically possess advanced ideals. The di- 
rector would later say, “My dad always put it into 
my head that if there is something out there, it’s 
good, not bad.” 

Spielberg offered Sayles the chance to rewrite 
his original script following this new direction. 
Sayles declined, and he ultimately made his own 
alien-stranded-on-Earth movie, 1984’s Brother 


On the set of Spielberg’s 1977 science-fiction film 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind. 


from Another Planet. (Spielberg also repurposed 
the family-in-terror concept in his script for Polter- 
geist, which was also released in 1982 and cemented 
Spielberg’s reputation as a Hollywood king.) Tak- 
ing this newly optimistic viewpoint and meshing 
it with some of the components of John Sayles’ 
Night Skies script, Spielberg added the concept of 
the alien being an ugly duckling, a gentle creature 
that only a mother could love. It was also around 
this time that Spielberg had yet another change 
of heart—the horror movie he originally wanted 
only to produce was now a family movie that he 
wanted to direct. 


My dad always put it into my head that if 
there is something out there, it’s good, not bad. 


Opposite page: Filmmaker and screenwriter John Sayles wrote a dark script based on Spielberg’s 
original concept for the story that would eventually become E.T. 
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The Story of ET. 


Spielberg at home in Los Angeles in 1982 with actor 
Harrison Ford and E.T. screenwriter and producer 
Melissa Mathison, who was dating Ford at the time. 


In the scorching heat of the Tunisian desert, 
Spielberg started looking for a new writer-collab- 
orator. He shared his thoughts with Raiders star 
Harrison Ford and Ford’s then-girlfriend, Melissa 
Mathison, who was also on the Raiders set and 
would later marry (and divorce) the actor. “I was 
pretty lonely,’ Spielberg recalled. “At that point, I 
really had nobody to talk to—no one to be intimate 
with really, except Harrison and [Melissa]. So I 
opened up to them a lot.” The conversations that 
the three shared included the director’s ever-evolv- 
ing thoughts on his family-friendly alien movie. 

Spielberg found the unassuming and well-read 
Mathison to be wise and empathetic. And he was ab- 
solutely floored to discover that she had co-written 
the script for The Black Stallion, a 1979 children’s 
film that Spielberg both admired and adored. “I had 
already fallen in love with that movie years before,” 
he told TIME in a tribute to Mathison. “Now here 
was somebody who I thought—if she was in fact a 
writer, not knowing any of her credits, just based 
on personality alone—had the sensitivity to tell my 
story about a little boy and a family in the throes of 
divorce, and how they filled the hole in befriending 
alittle lost alien.” 

Spielberg was arguably one of the world’s most 
successful and famous filmmakers at the time, and 
he eagerly asked Mathison to take a crack at the 
script. She declined. In fact, she declined him more 
than once, explaining that she wasn’t the writer 
he (and E.T. producer Kathleen Kennedy) really 
wanted. The director pleaded his case to Harrison 
Ford, who ultimately persuaded Mathison to take 
on the project. 

The rest was cinematic history. Between Mathi- 
son’s thoughtful script and Spielberg’s skill as a di- 
rector when it came to making films that enthralled 
awide audience, the former horror movie was about 
to become a classic family feature—not only appro- 
priate for all ages, but also for all time. 


Critics loved E.T,, and the public adored 
the film even more 


Fans of E:T. in Los Angeles celebrate the film’s 30th anniversary in 2012 by recreating the 
famous scene in which Elliott helps his alien friend escape on his bike. 
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The Story of E.T. 


N MAY 26, 1982, E.T. THE EXTRA- 

Terrestrial premiered  out-of- 

competition to close the Cannes Film 

Festival in the south of France. Before 
the film even ended, the crowd gave the film a 
15-minute standing ovation, and when it was 
actually over, they applauded for 15 minutes more. 
Director Steven Spielberg had worried his story of 
astranded alien and the boy who loved him wouldn’t 
engage the audience. Acclaimed French director 
Francois Truffaut attended the screening and later 
sent his friend a telegram: “You belong here more 
than me.” The Hollywood Reporter, raving from 
Cannes, said Spielberg had “created another instant 
American classic.” This early reaction was just the 
start of a coming global sensation. 


The film opened in U.S. theaters two weeks 
after Cannes, and still more critics immediately 
heaped praise on the film. In his New York Times 
review, critic Vincent Canby wrote that the movie 
“may become a children’s classic of the space 
age” and “it’s full of the timeless longings ex- 
pressed in children’s literature of all eras.” With 
such positive buzz, audiences filled theaters and 
the film earned more than $359 million domes- 
tically in its initial theatrical run, leapfrogging 
Star Wars to become the highest-grossing movie 
of all-time, a record until another Spielberg- 
directed film—Jurassic Park—took the worldwide 
box-office crown in 1993. Adjusted for inflation, 
E.T. has earned more than $1.1 billion at the box 
office. “It spoke to something. Some desire to be 


Above: Director Steven Spielberg speaks during his presentation of E.T. at the 35th 
Cannes Film Festival in France in 1982. Opposite page: Moviegoers attend a preview of the film 
at the State Theatre in Falls Church, Va., on Nov. 25, 1982. 
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The Story of E.T. 


A7-year-old Drew Barrymore presents a stuffed toy 
version of E.T. to Diana, Princess of Wales, at the 
Empire Cinema in London’s Leicester Square in 1982. 


able to reach across boundaries and touch other 
people,” Spielberg said in Susan Lacy’s 2017 HBO 
documentary Spielberg. 

A few weeks after E.T.’s release, President 
Ronald Reagan invited Spielberg to a private 
screening of the film. Afterward, the president 
quipped: “There are a number of people in this 
room who know that everything on that screen is 
absolutely true.” The room erupted in laughter, 
but what Reagan touched on was that the film’s 
success blossomed from the central theme of the 
need to connect even if it’s with someone from a 
different planet. 

The movie’s themes of tolerance and accep- 
tance even resonated at the United Nations, where 
Secretary-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar awarded 
Spielberg a U.N. Peace Prize after a screening on 
Sept. 17, 1982. The film equally made a splash 
across the Atlantic. During the London premiere 
in December 1982, Princess Diana and Prince 
Charles both cried. “I needed my hankies,” Diana 
told then-child star Drew Barrymore. The emo- 
tional incident occurred in the scene when it ap- 
pears E.T. is dying. Harrison Ford, star of another 
recent Spielberg hit, Raiders of the Lost Ark, who 
attended the U.K. screening, confirmed Prince 
Charles’ tears. Spielberg relayed another impor- 
tant royal observation: “They both laughed as 
much as they cried,” he said. 

The British tabloids chimed in on other de- 
tails of the evening; the Daily Express explained 
that Princess Di’s mascara didn’t run, despite her 
tears, because she had used waterproof makeup. 
Reports also noted that five-month-old Prince 
William stayed at home with his nanny, though 
7-year-old Barrymore gave Diana a stuffed E.T. doll 
as an early Christmas gift for the young prince. 

The film’s accolades continued in April 1983 
when it won four of the nine Oscars it was nomi- 
nated for at the 55th Academy Awards: best sound, 
best visual effects, best sound effects editing and 
best original score. In 1987, Reagan famously 
broached the subject of aliens at the U.N., which 
some saw as a sign of the president’s fascination 


Composer John Williams accepts the Academy Award 
for best original score for E.T. in 1983. 


with Spielberg’s E.T., a film that united human- 
ity. “I occasionally think how quickly our differ- 
ences worldwide would vanish if we were facing 
an alien threat from outside this world,” he said. 
“And yet, I ask you, is not an alien force already 
among us? What could be more alien to the uni- 
versal aspirations of our peoples than war and the 
threat of war?” 

For the 2oth anniversary rerelease in 2002—it 
was also rereleased in 1985 and 2012—critic Roger 
Ebert summed up E.T.’s enduring appeal, calling it 
“a reminder of what movies are for... Some are to 
make us think, some to make us feel, some to take 
us away from our problems, some to help us exam- 
ine them. What is enchanting about E.T. is that, in 
some measure, it does all of those things.” 

In Spielberg, actor Peter Coyote, who played 
the film’s government-agent antagonist, expressed 
perhaps the best belief on why E.T. remained an 
enduring hit. He noted if the humans of the story 
could love the alien, then “so, too, can any two hu- 
mans on Earth... You don’t get many films that are 
universally loved and appreciated 40 years later.” 
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A TIME critic looks back on Steven Spielberg’s 
beloved classic 


Does director Steven Spielberg's E.T. withstand the test of time? TIME movie critic Richard 
Corliss revisited his 1982 review on the film’s 20th anniversary in 2002. 
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N THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF E.T. THE 

Extra-Terrestrial in 2002, TIME critic 

Richard Corliss returned to his first 

review of the film from 1982. In so 
doing, he rediscovered just how much the movie 
made an impact on him, not just professionally but 
personally. Corliss died on April 23, 2015. But his 
2002 feature still expresses what so many people 
love about this classic film. (Note: This story has 
been edited lightly for clarity.) 

In 1982 I had my brush with greatness. In April 
of that year, TIME staffers saw E.T. and its Spiel- 
bergian companion piece Poltergeist. Back then 
we favored movie personality covers, usually of 
actors with a long track record. This time, we said, 
“The pictures are terrific. Let’s do it.” Ray Cave, the 
magazinemaker in charge, said OK to a cover. And 
that’s how I got to write the first published story on 
the movie phenomenon of the ’80s. 

The movie’s rerelease—with some modest digital 
tinkering, a lavish ad campaign, an Entertainment 
Weekly cover story and a CBS special reuniting the 
principal players—sent me back to the original film 
and to the story that reporter Martha Smilgis and I 
did on E.T. (and Poltergeist). Here are excerpts from 
the May 31, 1982, issue and some recent thoughts 
on one of the loveliest, more pristinely realized 
pictures I know. 


At 34, Spielberg has tapped directly into the 
power source of youthful fantasy and produced 
two remarkable works of popular art. Poltergeist, 
which he supervised from original story to final 
cut, is a horror movie about malevolent spirits that 
infiltrate the home of an ordinary California family. 


Director Steven Spielberg (left) on the set of E.T. with 
special effects artist Carlo Rambaldi (center), who 
created the gentle alien using steel, polyurethane, 

rubber and hydraulic and electronic controls. 
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The Story of ET. 


E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial, which he devised and 
directed, tells of a creature from outer space who is 
mistakenly abandoned on Earth and befriended by 
three school-age children. “Poltergeist is a scream,” 
Spielberg said. “E.T. is a whisper.” The first film 
means to thrill, the second to enthrall. Both suc- 
ceed beyond anyone’s expectations, perhaps even 
those of their prodigious creator. They re-estab- 
lish the movie screen as a magic lantern, where 
science plays tricks on the eye as an artist enters 
the heart and nervous system with images that 
bemuse and beguile. 


Gee, now there’s a writer in love with paired 
phrases! Granted, I’m describing two films, so a 
certain two-handedness (on-the-one-hand-on- 
the-other-hand) is called for, but the prose style is 
almost maniacally Manichean, isn’t it? Oh, well, I 
was 20 years younger then too. 

Anyway, the two films do share a basic plot: 
Creatures move into suburban California homes 
and take possession of the kids therein. Both movies 
are about a monster in the bedroom closet, but with 
Poltergeist told as a horror story, E.T. as a love story. 
(Pixar’s Monsters, Inc. is, again, the same story, as 
told from the other side of the door.) 


[E.T.] “is in a class all by its beautiful self... 
a miracle movie, and one that confirms Spielberg 
as a master storyteller of his medium. Not since 
the glory days of the Walt Disney Productions—4o0 
years and more ago, when Fantasia and Pinocchio 
and Dumbo first worked their seductive magic on 
moviegoers of every age—has a film so acutely 
evoked the twin sense of everyday wonder and oth- 
erworldly awe. With astonishing technical finesse 
and an emotional directness that lifts the heart, E.T. 
spins its tale of a shy, lonely boy in desperate need 
of a friend—when suddenly one falls out of the sky. 


Speaking of his boyhood, the 1982 Spielberg 
said, “Walt Disney was my parental conscience.” 
Disney might have been the “grown-up” Spielberg’s 
model—a model he surpassed, because he was not 
the head of an assembly line of dedicated animators 


eae 


During a secret botany expedition to Earth, 
E.T. accidentally gets left behind by his companions 
after he wanders off and the group is pursued by 
S.E.T.I. trackers. 


but a hands-on writer-director with a phenom’s 
sense of storytelling through pictures and gestures. 
As if by osmosis, he learned Walt’s lessons of film 
artistry and audience manipulation. Like Walt, 
he made films for the whole family to enjoy, to be 
moved, amused or even scared by. (Remember that 
the early Disney cartoon features were, in their 
sweetly sadistic heart, primal-scream horror mov- 
ies for toddlers.) Ron Miller, Disney’s son-in-law, 
was running the Mouse House in the late ’70s and 
early 80s: but Spielberg was Walt’s true heir. 
Many Spielberg movies, especially those from 
his early prime, play like hep remakes of Disney- 
ana. Jaws was Monstro the Pinocchio whale turned 
into an even hungrier shark. Close Encounters of 
the Third Kind used “When You Wish Upona Star” 
(also from Pinocchio) as a theme. That Disney film, 
with its parable of wooden boy becoming human 


After his spaceship departs without him, E.T. is discovered and befriended by a young boy named Elliott, 
played by Henry Thomas, who takes the stranded alien into his home. 
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Below: Elliott (Henry Thomas) sits contemplating in his room. Opposite page: After helping E.T. 
escape from the government agents, Michael (Robert MacNaughton) and his friends wait for the alien’s 
spaceship to return to Earth and retrieve him. 


ET. isn't pushy; it isn’t constantly trying 
to explain or ingratiate itself. As Spielberg 
says, the movie is a whisper. 


by undergoing terrible, thrilling adventures, could 
apply to either the alien or his friend Elliott. And 
mightn’t we see E.T., the herbologist foraging in 
hostile woods, as the Bambi from Another Planet? 


1982: The film opens on a night sky, Disney blue 
and full of twinkling stars. In the clearing of a forest 
that Bambi and Thumper might have been pleased 
to call home, a spaceship sits—not a high-tech 


marvel of the NASA future but a bell-shaped spin- 
ster of a ship, with old-fashioned street lamps ap- 
pending and the unmistakable aura of Captain Ne- 
mo’s Nautilus from Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea. A misty crescent moon gives glimpses of 
child-size figures moving about in capes and cowls 
ona field expedition for earthly flora. One of these 
figures wanders off and encounters the threatening 
glare of headlights and the honking of car horns. 
Before the errant extraterrestrial can return to his 
comrades, the spaceship abruptly ascends and little 
E.T. is left, alone and friendless, in an alien climate, 
where he can never flourish and may not survive. 


2002: How wonderfully elliptical the film is! A fairy 
tale with the sure, unhurried pace of a master art film, 
E.T. is areminder of a movie era when directors didn’t 
toady to their audiences, spoonfeeding emotional 
cues, setting all the essential story information in the 
center of the frame, bopping viewers over the head 
as if to say, “Here! Get it?” Today’s typical director 
seems to think his audiences are before the TV set— 
ready to click the remote if there’s a lull for even a sec- 
ond—rather than in a movie theater, where they’ve 
paid their money and are there for the whole ride. 
Inother words, E.T. isn’t pushy; it isn’t constantly 
trying to explain or ingratiate itself. As Spielberg 
says, the movie is a whisper. Softly, it tells its au- 
dience: If you pay attention, boys and girls, and 
parents, you'll get it. That means listen and, for 
heaven’s sake, look. Be a curious child on a scaven- 
ger hunt, open to every visual insinuation. The film 
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The Story of ET. 


is sure of itself, its tempo and techniques, and confi- 
dent that the viewer will meet it halfway, like Elliott 
with the creature in his backyard. In 1982 Spiel- 
berg could count on that rapprochement. I won- 
der if he can today—if he would allow so much of 
the film to proceed at its delicate, stately tempo. 
(Was he tempted to goose the pace by shaving mi- 
croseconds off some of the shots?) At the screening 
I attended, I had the impression that the kids were 
restless; they’ve been raised on visual sensation. 
Will they ever learn to read real films? 

Spielberg sets the mood through off-center com- 
positions of misty landscapes and, courtesy of cine- 
matographer Allen Daviau, an almost Impressionist 
diffusion of light in strong colors: planetarium-sky 
blue, a loamy brown and, everywhere, Nativity gold. 


(The film is its own Little Golden Book.) The open- 
ing sequence is a real challenge for viewers who ex- 
pect every plot point to come with color commen- 
tary and instant replay. Spielberg and [screenwriter 
Melissa] Mathison dramatize E.T’s abandonment 
in the forest, and his near-discovery by the S.E.T.I. 
trackers, without showing anyone’s face—just 
rustling behind branches and the rattling of a big 
man’s keys; the movie is eight minutes old before an 
intelligible word is spoken. 

I quite admire the camera’s pensive watchful- 
ness. On the first night of the film, Elliott goes out- 
side to meet a pizza delivery car. He sticks his head 
through the window, pays the courier and, as the car 
backs out of the driveway, hears a strange rustle in 
the woods nearby. We observe all this, from across 


Opposite page: With flashlight in hand, Elliott (Thomas) investigates a noise coming from the woods and 
finds E.T. Above: The alien peeks out cautiously from behind a door. 


ELT. flips through a book as he tries to blend in among a circle of stuffed animals inside 
a bedroom closet. 


the street, in a single shot, like a cat too alert and 
careful to move. But the film’s style is not always so 
European, so Bressonian. Then Elliott, a flashlight 
in hand, tiptoes into the woods to find the rustler. 
When he and E.T. surprise each other, the creature 
screams and so does the boy, in five fast shots from 
slightly different angles. Later, where another film 
would zoom or pan quickly into a reaction, there’s a 
series of three shots, each one closer; that’s a quote 
from the revelation of Jessica Tandy’s corpse in 
Hitchcock’s The Birds. As for the ascending end- 
ing, it’s also a quote—from Spielberg’s own CE3K. 


Together, the two new films compose a mar- 
velously detailed diptych of suburban life. It is a life 


that Spielberg, who grew up ina series of bedroom 
communities, knows from the sheltered inside. ... 
Virtually every Spielberg film [Jaws, Close Encoun- 
ters of the Third Kind] has made room for the ca- 
maraderie and antagonisms that percolate across 
the Formica kitchen table. But until now, none of 
the films had been told from the child’s point of 
view—where the prefab house seems unique and 
enveloping, where every utilitarian recess holds 
its own sly secret, where Mom can be the Queen 
Mother or a royal pain, and Dad is Santa Claus 
or the Big Bad Wolf. At the center of both E.T. and 
Poltergeist is the suburban family, as normal and 
American as Pop-Tarts. ... Spielberg’s heroes, 
whom he sees as extraordinary, are children. At 
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The film’s three sibling protagonists are portrayed by, from left, Henry Thomas (Elliott), 
Drew Barrymore (Gertie) and Robert MacNaughton (Michael). 


The movement 
is always a 
journey: going 
out innocent, 
coming back 
changed. 


the emotional center of each new film is a trio of 
siblings: a teenager, a 9- or 10-year-old boy, a fair- 
haired preschool girl... 


Spielberg is suburbia’s film poet laureate. In 
picture after picture he tells of bright, lonely chil- 
dren who get separated from their parents and find 
their way back home. (I imagine the child Steven, at 
2 or 3, listening to “Hansel and Gretel” for the first 
time and having the holy crap scared out of him.) 
The movement is always a journey: going out inno- 
cent, coming back changed. 

Spielberg has often spoken of his boyhood in 
Phoenix and L.A. suburbs: watching his par- 
ents argue, teasing his kid sisters, being the last 
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Dee Wallace (right, with Barrymore) plays newly 
single parent Mary. When the movie opens, Mary is 
coping with her new status in life after splitting with 
her children’s father. 


kid chosen in a pickup baseball game, winning 
over the school athletes by asking them to star 
in his sophisticated home movies—his little war 
epics and adventure stories. E.T. was originally 
called A Boy’s Life; the movie is an early chap- 
ter in Spielberg’s life, as he wants to remember, 
depict and avenge it. So Spielberg is Elliott, the 
lonely child, as well as E.T., the sweet alien. 

The movie is also sensitive to the power vec- 
tors in any suburban family. Elliott—the forgotten 
10-year-old middle child between a teenager with 
alot of friends and a precocious golden girl—makes 
his older brother Michael swear, “You have abso- 
lute power!” before he is allowed to meet the crea- 
ture Elliott has found. He tells Gertie that only little 
kids can see E.T.; “Give me a break,” the 6-year-old 
exasperatedly responds. But the coming of E.T. 
brings out the finest in the kids: Michael corrals 
his pals to help save the alien; Gertie teaches him 
to speak; Elliott becomes his best friend. E.T. unites 
the siblings, makes them a real family. 

Before his arrival, they are a family in clenched 
domestic crisis. The father has just walked out, leav- 
ing Mom (Dee Wallace) to cope with raising her 
brood and adjusting to life as a rejectee. The kids 
know this, and know that referring to it is asure way 
of hurting their mother. When Elliott excitedly in- 
forms the group that there’s an alien in the garage, 
he is met with dismissal and disbelief. Mom says she 
wishes he could talk to his father, and the annoyed 
Elliott replies acidly, “He’s in Mexico with Sally.” 
As E.T. would say, “Ouch.” 


There’s a subplot that gets hardly any dialogue 
in the film, yet has an emotional pain and elegance. 
Halloween is coming; for the kids, that means 
dressing up: Michael with a fake hatchet in his head, 
Elliott as a “terrorist” (implausibly changed to 
“hippie” in the new version) and E.T. imperson- 
ating Gertie under a bedsheet. And look, Mom’s 
dressing up, in a fabulous cat-woman frock. She 
has a date (we’ve heard her talk on the phone in 
the background of one scene), perhaps her first as a 
newly free woman. But her beau doesn’t show. 
While her kids are having the adventure of their 
lives, she is quietly crushed. Though the film is quiet 
about it too, we feel her pain, share the poignance. 


1982: E.T., a gentle space elf who at first glance 
seems as homely as a turtle without its shell yet 
eventually proves as beautiful as an enchanted 
frog, must find a rescuer. And the rescuer must 


Left: E.T., riding in Elliott’s bicycle basket, makes 
the bike fly. The image is still used as Amblin 
Entertainment’s logo today. 


ET. a gentle space 
elf who at first 
glance seems as 
homely as a turtle 
without its shell 
yet eventually proves 
as beautiful as an 
enchanted frog... 


be a child, whose Galahad strength only E.T. and 
the moviegoer can immediately discern. The child 
is Elliott (Henry Thomas), a thin, quiet, wise-faced 
lad of 10 who makes initial contact in the time- 
honored American fashion: by playing catch with 
asoftball. With the help of his older brother Michael 
(Robert MacNaughton) and younger sister Gertie 
(Drew Barrymore), Elliott must battle the elements 
and some prying adults in a children’s crusade to 
win E.T. his freedom. 


2002: Have you wondered about the movie’s 
titles? Why not just E.T.? Because the year before 
the movie came out, Paramount TV premiered 
a nightly showbiz gossip program called Enter- 
tainment Tonight—E.T. for short. To avoid confu- 
sion, Spielberg added the subtitle. Fine. But why 
“Extra-Terrestrial”? The word has no hyphen. Per- 
haps Amblin committed the punctuation faux pas 


Opposite page: E.T. is a welcome addition to the family for Barrymore’s Gertie. He’s someone even smaller than 
she and whom she can dress up and even teach how to speak. 


The Story of E.T. 


“To Elliott, E.T. is everything a boy could want: a toy, 

a pet, a jolly Space Invader of a video game—most of 

all, a friend whose feelings become his own,” TIME’s 
Richard Corliss wrote in 1982. 


to make the word easier for children to pronounce; 
otherwise they might say “ex-trate-res-trial.” I have 
another theory: When the creature is adopted by 
Elliott and his brother and sister, the creature be- 
comes an honorary earthling. They’re all terrestri- 
als, and E.T’s the extra terrestrial. 

One more question: How many days does the 
film’s action span? Just three or four, it seems. Yet 
the first night we see that crescent moon, and by 
Halloween there’s a full, Hunter’s moon for Elliott to 
bicycle past. (The image became the logo for Spiel- 
berg’s Amblin Films.) That suggests a passage of 
almost two weeks. Can any film scholars or astro- 
nomers explain the seeming discrepancy? 


To Elliott, E.T. is everything a boy could 
want: a toy, a pet, a jolly Space Invader of a video 
game—most of all, a friend whose feelings become 
his own. To Gertie, E.T. is a youngest sibling’s most 
welcome addition: someone even smaller than she, 
an infant brother she can dress up as a bag lady and 
even teach to speak. E.T. is remarkably adaptable 
and wonderfully funny in his adventure on Earth. 
Left alone in the house, he toddles around like a 
middle-aged ironworker on a weekend without the 
wife, his potbelly peeking out of a bathrobe as he 
watches TV and gets drunk on Coors beer. Later 
still, he is a holy sage, a whiz-kid Yoda, constructing 
a transmitter out of spare parts to signal his space- 
ship. And he has an extra gift for children. If the 
momentis propitious, E.T. can make them fly away 
from danger and into the full-moon sky. 


A toy: Mom comes into the large closet, 
searching for the sources of a strange noise; she 
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Government agents, some donning hazmat suits, surround Elliott’s house and set up 
quarantine tents. 


scans the lineup of Gertie’s dolls, not noticing that 
E.T., anxious and still, is in the middle of them. A pet: 
“?'m keeping him,” Elliot says, as if the alien is a stray 
pooch; “Stay!” he commands E.T., with a lovely mix- 
ture of authority and apprehension—who knows, it 
might work. Friend: “You could be happy here,” El- 


liott tells E.T. “I could take care of you. I wouldn't let 
anybody hurt you. We could grow up together, E.T.” 

That won't happen—E.T. must get home, or die 
trying—but the boy and the creature develop a pow- 
erful empathy. The two are one, virtually destined 
by their names; E.T. is ELLIOTT (E-----T) with the 


ET. must get home, or die 
trying—but the boy and the creature 
develop a powerful empathy. 
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The Story of E.T. 


Elliott and E.T. develop a powerful connection, and when E.T.s life force begins slipping 
away, Elliott feels like he’s dying too. 


heart carved out. Elliott gets tipsy at his school 
desk when E.T. gets the D.T.s back home, and then 
stricken when E.T’s life signs ebb under the scru- 
tiny of an E.R. staff. A NASA man says, “Elliott 
thinks its thoughts.” Michael corrects him, “No. 
Elliott feels his feelings.” (Notice “his,” not “its.” 
E.T. is not an animal; he’s a human being.) “We’re 
dying,” Elliott says as the alien’s life ebbs away. 
Standing over his death tank, Elliott whispers, “I 
love you”—and E.T’s heart suddenly glows; love 
has brought him back to life. Actually, no: E.T. 
has revived because his phone-home device fi- 
nally connected with the mother ship. But I like 
the first explanation. Can’t a cynic find life-giving 
power in sentiment? 


The movie is a perfectly poised mixture of 
sweet comedy and 10-speed melodrama, of death 
and resurrection, of a friendship so pure and pow- 
erful it seems like an idealized love. None of this 
can be the result of computerized calculation; in- 
stead it stems from a seamless blend of writing, 
direction, casting and celestial good luck. Even its 
creator seems pleased. “I put myself on the line 
with this film, and it wasn’t easy. But I’m proud of 
it. It’s been a long time since any movie gave me 
an ‘up’ cry.” 


Steven Spielberg had big longtime hopes 
for his favorite little guy. When E.T. opened, it cap- 
tured the world’s heart and quickly became the all- 
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The Story of ET. 


Elliott, Michael and Michael's friends help E.T. 
escape. “I put myself on the line with this film, and it 
wasn’t easy. But I’m proud of it,” Spielberg said. 


time top-grossing movie, outstripping the previous 
champ, Star Wars. Including a rerelease in 1985, the 
film brought in $400 million. No picture topped 
it until 1997, when a Star Wars 20th-anniversary 
edition earned the film an extra $138 million and 
leapfrogged it $60 million ahead of E.T. 

That spring I spoke with Spielberg, who showed 
aspirit of friendly competition with his friend and 
occasional partner George Lucas. Like a home- 
team fan expecting a bottom-of-the-ninth rally, 
Spielberg said he was looking forward to the 20th 
anniversary of his own sci-fi fairy tale. E.T. needed 
to earn just $60 million to regain the top spot. It 
wasn’t about the money (Steven has enough to 
get by), it was about the rivalry: George’s top gun 
against his. Spielberg was confident that his space 
turtle could pull it off. 

In the five intervening years, a couple of seis- 
mic events occurred: an iceberg and a death star. 
Titanic, which opened at the end of 1997, earned 
a phenomenal $600 million in North America 
and another billion dollars at the foreign wick- 
ets, (That figure may never be overtaken, unless 
U.S. currency becomes as valueless as Argentina’s.) 
In 1999, the new Star Wars episode, The Phan- 
tom Menace, grossed $430 million, also topping 
E.T. But Spielberg was still aiming to edge ahead 
of the original Star Wars when his film hit the 
theaters again. 

He has to be disappointed. In its first weekend, 
E.T. redux grossed just $14 million, far less than Ice 
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When ELT. opened, it quickly won audience’s hearts and became the all-time top-grossing 
movie, outstripping the reigning champ at the time, Star Wars. 


Age and Blade 2. Again, it’s not the money. I think 
he wanted families to see the film and get that 
big-screen awe and awwww. But the communal- 
cathedral experience of moviegoing disappeared 
even before E.T. opened the first time. Now we see 
even the biggest films in little boxes—at the mall 
or, in an even tinier jewel case, at home on TV. 


And fermenting in his busy brain is a plot 
line is E.T. II. 


Spielberg soon renounced that notion, 
realizing that E.T. was pretty close to perfect as 
it was. The film had a beginning, middle and 
enthralling end; to extend the story would be to 


dilute it. But the man is a tinkerer. Three years 
after the release of Close Encounters, he issued a 
Special Edition with new material. He was not 
oblivious to the attention paid the retooled Star 
Wars and Francis Ford Coppola’s extension of 
Apocalypse Now. 


The charm of E.T. 
was essentially not 
high-tech but retro. 
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Including a rerelease in 1985, the film brought in $400 million. No picture topped it until 
1997, when a Star Wars 20th-anniversary edition earned the film an extra $138 million. 


So he and his tech staff restored the deteriorated 
original negative and threw in some filigree work. 
With digital magic they gave a bit more personality 
to E.T’s slightly jerky movements, and put some 
invisible hills and gullies in the sky ride the boys 
take on their bikes at the climax. He airbrushed 
the guns the cops don’t use on the fleeing kids. He 
added a scene of E.T. in the bathtub; it didn’t work 
when the creature was just a puppet but did, Spiel- 
berg thought, now that he was pixels. 

I know the makeover was done out of love, 
and yet ... The charm of E.T. was essentially not 
high-tech but retro. I would have cleaned up the 
negative; everything else I’d leave alone. You 
shouldn’t mess with a miracle. 


1982: E.T. stands securely in the company of some 
classic children’s stories, from Peter Pan to The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz. With the crucial help of 
screenwriter Melissa Mathison ... Spielberg has 
infused comic and dramatic tension into a story in 
which, one comes to realize, there are no villains. 
Everyone is nice, and the conflict comes from a 
taffy-pull between good and greater good. The 
conflict is achingly strong, its resolution euphoric. 


2002: E.T. was the closing night film at the 
Cannes festival that year, and Spielberg came 
to town with Mathison, her beau Harrison Ford 
and producer Kathleen Kennedy. He seemed de- 
lighted with the TIME story, though at the last 
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Elliott says goodbye to his extraterrestrial friend as 
ELT. prepares to go home. Spielberg filmed the scenes 
in order to pack more of an emotional punch in the 
final farewell between the children and E.T. 


minute a photo of Steven and E.T. staring at each 
other was pulled from the cover because Marga- 
ret Thatcher had invaded the Falklands. At the 
end of the year, when E.T. was a runner-up for 
TIME’s Man of the Year, I asked Ray Cave if, in 
retrospect, the movie wasn’t more important 
than the war. He smiled grimly. (Mathison in 
EW: “I say this with all modesty: Which do you 
really remember, the Falkland war, or E.T.?) 

That night, the film played in the Palais du Fes- 
tival—the last movie to be shown there before it 
was torn down, to be replaced by a giant slab down 
the Croisette. That old Palais was a cathedral of 
cinema, and, that night, the 2,300 film profes- 
sionals and town dignitaries became a commu- 
nity, in shared love of a little film by the kid from 
the American suburbs. 

At the end, E.T. stands inside the spaceship door, 
his heart pulsing red as the door irises into a close. 
The heart of the audience must have been glow- 
ing too, for at that moment, the audience began to 
applaud as one. The clapping continued, ever more 
warmly, through the reaction shots of the family, 
through the ascension of that Victorian Christmas- 
ornament spacecraft and the rainbow it makes (one 
last crescent) as it zips into the night. By now the 
Palais and all in it were levitating with the mother 
ship. A final shot of Elliott, staring into the camera 
with love, pride and loss—and cut to black. With 
this, the applause exploded into cheers. Spielberg 
and Co. stood up in the first row of the balcony to 
accept and share the rapture. I have the feeling, still 
in my heart, that it went on all night. 

Once we were young, and films were beautiful. 


The Story of E.T. 
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Chapter 2 


BEHIND 
THE 
SCENES 


How Steven Spielberg’s classic film came to life, 
from its beginnings as a horror story to its evolution 
into a family-friendly affair 


Steven Spielberg credits one person: 
screenwriter Melissa Mathison 


E.T. screenwriter Melissa Mathison and then-husband Harrison Ford attend the Writers Guild 
Awards on April 7, 1983, at the Beverly Hilton Hotel in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


I. 
The Story of E. 


to 
MELIS54 MA; TUlsoy 


Director Steven Spielberg (center) with producer 
Kathleen Kennedy (left) and screenwriter Melissa 
Mathison (right) at the 35th Cannes Film Festival. 


HILE MANY WOMEN IN 

Hollywood have to be boldly 

assertive in order to get noticed, 

Melissa Mathison’s ascent to 
success was marked by patience and modesty. In 
fact, the screenwriter behind the beloved film E.T. 
the Extra-Terrestrial, who died Nov. 4, 2015, at age 
65, practically had to be begged to write the movie 
that made her famous. 

Mathison was celebrated for writing dialogue 
that rang true to the way kids really speak, so it’s 
no surprise that her entry into Hollywood started 
when she herself was a child. She met Francis Ford 
Coppola when she babysat his kids as a girl; he re- 
members her as “a skinny, cute 12-year-old kid with 
a beautiful smile,” the director told TIME. “She was 
exuberant and full of fun. Her nickname for me was 
‘The Big Spaghetti’” 

As she got older, Coppola said he “became aware 
of her inquiring mind and interesting opinions,” 
and asked her to help out on some of his films like 
The Godfather Part II. Eventually, he suggested 
she try her hand ata screenplay. “She loved writers 
and writing, knew a lot and read a lot—and she was 
anxious to learn, although a little timid concerning 
her own abilities. I felt she had talent and encour- 
aged her to try with The Black Stallion.” That story 
ofa boy and his friendship with a horse became her 
first feature film in 1979—and caught the eye of 
Steven Spielberg. 

Years later, Mathison found herself in the 
Tunisian desert on the set of Raiders of the Lost Ark 
while dating Harrison Ford (whom she later mar- 
tied and divorced). Spielberg had been a big fan of 
The Black Stallion but didn’t know that Mathison 
had been involved. 


F 7 


“So there were a couple of weeks that I spent 
talking to Melissa between shots, not knowing that 
she was one of the authors of The Black Stallion,” 
Spielberg said. “I found that she had a serene confi- 
dence in herself about life itself, but was very unsure 
of herself in her occupation. I asked her what her 
occupation was, and she said to me, ‘I’m a screen- 
writer, but I don’t think I’m very good at it? Iasked 
her, ‘Well, what have you written?’ And she said, 
‘T’ve only written one thing that got made, and that 
was The Black Stallion. So I had already fallen in 
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love with that movie years before, and now here was 
somebody who I thought—if she was in fact a writer, 
not knowing any of her credits, just based on per- 
sonality alone—had the sensitivity to tell my story 
about a little boy and a family in the throes of di- 
vorce, and how they filled the hole in befriending 
alittle lost alien.” 

It was a match made in heaven—but Mathison, 
though “intrigued” by the story according to pro- 
ducer Kathleen Kennedy, was reluctant to sign on. 
“T asked Melissa if she would write the script, and 


she immediately said no, arguing she wasn’t the 
right writer for it,” Spielberg said. “And she kept 
saying no. I finally turned to Harrison, and I said, 
‘Harrison, can you help me? She keeps turning me 
down. I think she’d be perfect to collaborate with 
me on this’ And Harrison, I think, talked to her, 
and the next day came over on set in his full Indiana 
Jones costume, and he said to me, ‘I think I talked 
her into writing this’” 

The experience of working on the story together 
was “very calming” for Spielberg, who says his 
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Melissa Mathison, Steven Spielberg, Kathleen Kennedy and Frank Marshall in New York City in 1982. 
Spielberg has said that working with Mathison was a “very calming” experience for him. 


Her legacy will be that she could only tell a 
story that began and ended from the heart... 
ET’s glowing heart was, in fact, Melissa’s. 


moviemaking usually involves some degree of 
agitation. But “with Melissa, it was almost like E.T. 
was written from a very meditative place,” he said. 
“She had almost a mystical power of patience, that 
everything would come in time.” 

Mathison went off to write the first draft and 
came back in about seven weeks with a near-perfect 
product. “I think Steven would agree, she probably 
wrote one of the best first drafts of any movie either 
of us has ever worked on,” Kennedy said. 

Of course, E.T. was a huge hit, thanks in large part 
to Mathison’s sensitive touch. “I think she really was 
able to connect with the eternal child in all of us, 
and she was able to tell a very adult story from the 
point of view of children,” Spielberg said. It’s a skill 
she would go on to use again in her future films like 
The Indian in the Cupboard and Kundun. Her screen- 
plays were always marked by “unpretentiousness” 
and “love of life,” as Coppola puts it. 

“Melissa had such a unique and soulful ap- 
proach to her writing,’ Kennedy said. “She read 
more books than anyone I know. Sometimes 20 a 
week. Her huge heart and appreciation of language 
and the ability to use language for emotional power 
was her gift.” 

“Tt did not feel like an adult was writing words,” 
Spielberg said, “but that they were coming impro- 
visationally from the mouths of young people. That 
was her magic and that was her gift with E.T.” 

Spielberg later collaborated again with Mathi- 
son on 2016s BFG, an adaptation of the Roald Dahl 
book. “I found working with Melissa that those 
30-plus years had evaporated—it was just like being 
back in the cutting room on Raiders sitting on the 


“With Melissa, it was almost like E.T. was written 
from a very meditative place,” Spielberg said. 


floor with a bunch of cards strewn about, trying 
to figure out that story.” She was on set with him 
every day of shooting. He says she was “more than 
just a writing partner—she was a real on-set partner. 

“I think her legacy will be that she could 
only tell a story that began and ended from the 
heart,’ Spielberg said. “E.T’s glowing heart was, 


in fact, Melissa’s.’ 


For many involved, E.T. 
became the film that 
they’ll be most associated 
with forever 


Robert MacNaughton, Henry Thomas, Dee Wallace, Steven Spielberg, 
Kathleen Kennedy, Drew Barrymore and Peter Coyote reunite for the 
rerelease of E.T. in 2002, pegged to the film’s 20th anniversary. 


The Story of E.T. 


HE VERY FIRST ACTOR CAST FOR E.T. 

the Extra-Terrestrial was a 6-year-old 

girl from a prestigious Hollywood 

family: Drew Barrymore. Steven 
Spielberg was so charmed by the young actress that 
he hired her before having any clue about who 
might fill larger, and more critical, roles. Barrymore 
was initially in the running for the part of “Carol 
Anne,” the little girl in Poltergeist who stares at 
the static on her TV and ominously says, “They’re 
here....” She didn’t get the job, but her audition 
impressed Spielberg, who co-wrote and co- 
produced the film. In an appearance on The Drew 
Barrymore Show in 2021, the director remembered 
“this little blond hurricane walked into an audition 
in my office and took us by storm.” He was drawn 
to her imagination—Barrymore seemed more 
eager to tell Spielberg about her (imaginary) punk 
band, the Purple People Eaters, than learn what 
the film was about. He’d found his Gertie. 

Robert MacNaughton auditioned eight times 
before landing the role of older brother Michael, 
but the role of Elliott proved most difficult to cast. 
After more than 100 kids had read for the part, a 
shy, 9-year-old boy, Henry Thomas, was flown in 
from Texas to audition for Spielberg and his casting 
directors. Thomas, a huge fan of Raiders of the Lost 
Ark, showed up wearing an Indiana Jones fedora 
and a bullwhip but was overcome by nerves dur- 
ing his reading. However, his tearful performance 
during an improvised scene—in which Elliott must 
protect E.T. from the government agents sent to 
detain him—blew everyone away. Spielberg hired 
him on the spot, famously saying, “OK, kid, you got 
the job!” 

Here are the key players associated with the film, 
how they came to participate, and what they went 
on to do after E.T. 


Steven Spielberg 


In 1978, Variety reported that Spielberg was work- 
ing on a project focused on his childhood in the 
Phoenix suburbs, “a personal story of [my] own 


growing up,” but the idea was put on the back 
burner as he focused on the production of 1941. 
The overarching thought stayed with him over the 
years and took on different iterations. When Colum- 
bia Pictures suggested a sequel to Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind, it led to another spark, and the 
story began to take a new shape. With no interest in 
continuing with Close Encounters, Spielberg started 
thinking about a film from the alien’s point of view, 
which he then merged with his story of a lonely 
10-year-old boy whose parents are splitting up. The 
idea marinated in Spielberg’s mind throughout pro- 
duction on Raiders of the Lost Ark and eventually 
led to the screenplay for E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial. 
Today, Spielberg recently released his first musical, 
an adaptation of 1957's Broadway smash West Side 
Story, which hit theaters in December 2021, and a 
coming-of-age film based on his childhood in Ari- 
zona is scheduled to be released in late 2022. 


Kathleen Kennedy 

Kathleen Kennedy first met Spielberg on the set 
of the failed 1979 War World II comedy 1941, 
where she served as an assistant to executive 
producer John Milius. Kennedy was then hired 
as an associate on the set of Raiders, where Spiel- 
berg began bouncing ideas off of her about a new 
script he had in the works about a young, bored 
suburban kid and “the little guy that got left 
behind” when his alien spacecraft flees without 
him. Kennedy was the one who suggested Melissa 
Mathison would be the perfect person to craft the 
story of a child’s friendship with an alien being. In 
1981, she co-founded Amblin Entertainment with 
Spielberg and Frank Marshall (her now-husband). 
She earned her first associate producer credit with 
E.T. and went on to work on multiple blockbusters 
including Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom, 
The Goonies and the Back to the Future trilogy. In 
2012, she became president of Lucasfilm Limited 
and is credited as a producer alongside Spielberg 
and Marshall on the fifth installment of Indiana 
Jones, scheduled for release in 2022. 


Spielberg and producer Kathleen Kennedy attend the 20th anniversary premiere of E.T. the 
Extra-Terrestrial at the Shrine Auditorium in Los Angeles, Calif., on March 16, 2002. 


Dee Wallace 


The actress who played mom to the kids of E.T. 
began her career on television and soon took 
starring roles in a series of horror films including 
1977's The Hills Have Eyes and 1981’s The Howling. 
Wallace is known as a “scream queen” for cult- 
classic horror films such as the adaptation of 
Stephen King’s Cujo (1983), Critters (1986) and 
Peter Jackson’s The Frighteners (1996), but she will 
always be best known for her portrayal of Mary, 
the single mother to Michael, Elliott and Gertie, a 
part for which she received a Saturn Award 
nomination for best supporting actress in 1982. 
During a 2012 interview with BlackTree TV 
celebrating E.T.’s 30th anniversary, Wallace was 
asked about what it was like to work on the iconic 
1982 film. “It’s my Wizard of Oz, baby, and I’m 
proud of it,” she responded. Wallace has continued 
to act steadily in film and television and is also a 
public speaker and the author of numerous self- 
help books including Wake Up Now! 


John Williams 


Williams began his career composing music for 
television, including the pilot episode of Gilligan’s 
Island and Lost in Space in the 1960s. He received 
his first Academy Award nomination for his score 
to Valley of the Dolls in 1967 and won his first Oscar 
for his adaptation of music for the 1971 film ver- 
sion of Fiddler on the Roof. His early movie work 
also included well-known scores for popular di- 
saster films of the 1970s including The Poseidon 
Adventure, The Towering Inferno and Earthquake. 
Williams first worked with Steven Spielberg in 
1974 for Spielberg's directorial debut, The Sugarland 
Express. The film composer then went on to create 
the iconic score for the director’s follow-up film, 
Jaws. Their collaboration went on to cover close to 
30 films—with more likely in the future. In addition 
to working with Spielberg, Williams is credited with 
the unforgettable scores for Superman, Home Alone, 
the Harry Potter films, and another space franchise 
for director George Lucas: a group of films known 
collectively as Star Wars. 


The Story of ET. 


Born into the Barrymore acting dynasty, it’s hard to 
imagine anyone but Drew Barrymore in the role of 
adorable little sister Gertie. At just 6 years old, Bar- 
rymore ad-libbed some of Gertie’s most memorable 
lines upon meeting E.T., including, “I don’t like his 
feet,” and her response to Elliott telling her that only 
kids, not adults, can see E.T.—the hilarious, “Give 
me a break!” Barrymore’s breakout role as Gertie 
led to other standout performances in films like 
1984’s Irreconcilable Differences, for which she was 
nominated for her first Golden Globe at age 9. As an 
adult, she starred in big-screen hits such as Scream, 
The Wedding Singer, Never Been Kissed, Charlie’s 
Angels, Fever Pitch and Confessions of a Dangerous 
Mind. She won a Golden Globe for her performance 
as Little Edie in the 2009 HBO film Grey Gardens. 
In addition to acting, Barrymore founded a produc- 
tion company, Flower Films, as well as a makeup 
brand and a home goods and furniture line. She is 
the host of The Drew Barrymore Show and launched 
a quarterly magazine, Drew, in 2021. 


George Lucas and Steven Spielberg first met Peter 
Coyote in 1980 during a casting session for Raiders 
of the Lost Ark. Coyote tripped while auditioning 
for the role of Indiana Jones. He didn’t get the part, 
but Spielberg remembered that first impression 
when it came time to cast “Keys,” the government 
agent in search of E.T. who bonds with Elliott in one 
of the film’s pivotal scenes. Coyote, who started act- 
ing in theater in San Francisco in the late ’7os, has 
worked steadily as an actor through the years, ap- 
pearing in nearly 100 films and television shows. 
His narration work for the PBS miniseries The 
Roosevelts: An Intimate History earned him an 
Emmy in 2015, and his voice can also be heard 
in a number of other documentaries. In 2021, he 
narrated the acclaimed Ken Burns’ documentary 
Hemingway for PBS. 
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Henry Thomas and Robert MacNaughton, who played 
brothers Elliott and Michael, respectively, arm wrestle 
on the set of E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial. 


When asked about his moving improvisation in his 
now-famous audition for the role of Elliott—where 
he was able to use the memory of his dead dog to 
summon real tears—Thomas told the Today show in 
2012, “It was the only part of my career that knew 
I had [the role] before I left the audition room.” 
For his breakout performance in E.T., Thomas 
received a Golden Globe nomination for best new 
male star of the year. He continued acting after E.T. 
with parts in hit films such as 1994’s Legends of the 
Fall and 2002’s Gangs of New York and most re- 
cently in the popular Netflix series The Haunting of 
Hill House and the show’s follow-up, The Haunt- 
ing of Bly Manor, in 2020. In 2019, Thomas also re- 
turned to his role as Elliott in a heartfelt holiday 
commercial for Xfinity in which a grown-up Elliott 
reunites with his favorite alien. 


A 14-year-old MacNaughton was performing in an 
off-Broadway show when he was discovered by a 
casting director who encouraged him to audition 
for a sci-fi film she was working on. The movie 
wasn’t E.T., and he didn’t get the part, but the cast- 
ing director did get MacNaughton—a huge fan 
of Close Encounters of the Third Kind—a meeting 
with Spielberg. After eight auditions (including one 
where he played Dungeons & Dragons at Harrison 
Ford’s house), MacNaughton landed the role of big 
brother Michael. He returned to theater after E.T. 
and landed roles in TV movies and guest spots on 
shows like Newhart and Amen throughout the 80s, 
but ultimately gave up acting (for the most part) 
and began working for the Postal Service in 1995. 


The Story of ET. 


From planning to production, the film had 
an unusual journey 


FAO Schwarz toy store manager John Bogle stands next to a sold-out shelf while holding his 
last E.T, toy at his store in San Francisco in 1982. 


The Story of E.T. 


1: 
A Big Candy Company 
Didn’t Like E.T. 


As anyone who has seen E.T. 
remembers, Elliott (played by 
Henry Thomas) is shown trying 
to lure the stranded alien into 
his home with a trail of candy. 
In the film’s original script, the 
candy was M&M’s. But when 
studio representatives went 
to Mars, Inc. for permission to 
feature the sweets in the movie, 
they were rebuffed—a big mis- 
take on the part of Mars. Spiel- 
berg’s reps then approached 
Jack Dowd, the VP for new busi- 
ness development for Hershey, 
to inquire if they might be able 
to use the company’s Reese’s 
Pieces. Dowd was ultimately 
convinced after Universal flew 
him out to Hollywood to get a 
glimpse at the production. The 
terms of the deal were simple: 
Hershey would spend $1 mil- 
lion to promote the movie and, 
in turn, be allowed to use E.T. in 
its advertisements. Dowd per- 
suaded Hershey to bankroll the 
biggest marketing campaign in 
the company’s history. Sales of 
Reese’s Pieces—suddenly, and 
for the first time, available in 
the theater concession stands— 
soared (by some estimates as 
much as 300%). When review- 
ers still managed to mistake the 
Hershey candies for M&M’s, 
Dowd would send them a pack- 
age of Reese’s Pieces with a 
note that read: “In the words of 
E.T.’s Drew Barrymore, ‘Give me 
a break!’” 


2: 
E.T. Was Not CGI in the 
Original Film 


Most shots of E.T. involved vari- 
ations of complex electro-me- 
chanical animatronic models 
operated by a dozen puppeteers 
who were assigned specific move- 
ments. The cost of the primary 
animatronic puppet was about 
$1.5 million. Shots that featured 
E.T. moving around called for 
a full-size costume, which was 
worn by one of two people—or, 
for certain scenes, by Matthew De 
Meritt, an athletic 12-year-old boy 
born without legs. Many scenes 
also featured the work of Caprice 
Roth, a professional mime who 
controlled E.T’s hands and arms, 
giving them a fluid and delicate 
grace. “E.T. was like any other 
actor,’ recalled Robert Mac- 
Naughton in a 2006 interview 
with Entertainment Weekly. “If 
you said something differently 
on another take, it would react 
differently. That’s how skilled 
the people working it were.” 


3: 
The Movie Was Shot 
in Order 


One of the realities of big-bud- 
get filmmaking that many people 
find surprising is that a movie’s 
shooting schedule hardly ever 
corresponds to the pages in a 
script: Actors may shoot a scene 
from page 34 on their first day of 
production and a scene from the 
first few pages on their last day. 
E.T. was shot in order, from be- 
ginning to end. Spielberg made 
this decision to help his young 
cast deliver more authentic per- 
formances. “I insisted on shoot- 
ing the film in complete conti- 
nuity,” explained the filmmaker, 
“so the kids knew, emotionally, 
where they had been the day be- 
fore, and they pretty much didn’t 
have any idea of where they were 
going the next day. So, like real 
life, every day was a surprise— 
until, finally, when E.T. began to 
die, Drew, Henry Thomas and 
Robert really believed that this 
was happening to their lives.” 


After appearing in E.T., sales of Hershey’s Reese’s Pieces—available for the first time in theater 
concession stands—soared (by some estimates as much as 300%). 
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Following the release—and spectacular success—of E.T., several individuals filed suit against Spielberg and 
Universal, claiming that the film was based on their ideas. One playwright sued for $750 million, main- 
taining that the director and studio had stolen elements of her one-act-musical (involving a pair of aliens 
stranded near the North Pole) which she tried to sell to Universal years earlier—a federal appeals court 
ruled against her. More concerning to Spielberg and the studio was the plagiarism charge that was raised 
by a fellow filmmaker. Indian director Satyajit Ray alleged that E.T. had many similarities to a script he 
wrote in 1967. Ray’s The Alien tells the story of the titular character landing in an Indian village and be- 
friending a young boy. Spielberg denied these allegations. “I was a kid in high school when his script was 
circulating in Hollywood,” he maintained. Still, Ray’s claim carried some substantial weight: Famed sci-fi 
author (and 2001: A Space Odyssey co-screenwriter) Arthur C. Clarke even urged Ray to pursue legal ac- 
tion, though Ray ultimately decided against it. While lamenting his inability to make the film, he graciously 
maintained that Spielberg “has made good films and is a good director,” Ray wrote. 


Director Satyajit Ray alleged that E.T. had similarities to a 1967 script he wrote called The Alien, which 
tells the story of an extraterrestrial being landing in an Indian village and befriending a young boy. 
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The Story of E.T. 


Special-effects wizard Carlo 
Rambaldi, who worked on Close 
Encounters, helped create the 
look for E.T. 


Coming up with the look of E.T. 
was a difficult task. Spielberg’s 
first concern was that the crea- 
ture not look like traditional 
depictions of aliens. Screen- 
writer Melissa Mathison imag- 
ined the extraterrestrial as being 
“squishy, earthy, muddy”—she 
wrote E.T. as being some sort of 
botanical specialist collecting 
specimens from distant planets. 
The two had differing thoughts 
on what he should look like. 
The director imagined a resem- 
blance to the wide-eyed alien vis- 
itors from his Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind; she thought 
he should be wrinkled and wiz- 
ened. As preproduction com- 
menced, the director reached 
out to special-effects wizard 
Carlo Rambaldi, with whom he 
had worked on Close Encounters, 
to help with the design. As they 
worked toward the final version, 
E.T’s eyes would incorporate fea- 
tures taken from photographic 
portraits of Albert Einstein, Er- 
nest Hemingway and Carl Sand- 
burg. E.T’s now-iconic voice was 
created by Ben Burtt, the sound- 
effects legend behind the sonics 
of the original Star Wars trilogy. 
He utilized a variety of voices (in- 
cluding actress Debra Winger) 
but primarily used lines read by 
Pat Welsh, an elderly ex-radio- 
soap-opera star whose perfectly 
raspy voice came from a lifelong 
two-packs-a-day cigarette habit, 


Steven Spielberg did not go to film school—poor grades kept him from being accepted to the Univer- 
sity of Southern California’s acclaimed program (though, in recognition of his obvious talents, USC 
awarded him an honorary degree in 1994). But growing up in Phoenix, Ariz., the would-be filmmaker got 
a rich cinematic education by going to the movies. One of the big-name Hollywood directors that made a 
huge impression on young Spielberg was John Ford. The director of such masterpieces as The Informer, 
The Grapes of Wrath and The Searchers won four Oscars for best director, a record that still stands. One 
moment from E.T. directly incorporates a scene from a Ford classic: After the curious alien rummages 
through a refrigerator and gets drunk on beer, he turns on the TV and catches an iconic scene from 
Ford’s The Quiet Man—in which John Wayne grabs the arm of Maureen O’Hara, pulls her in and gives 
her a kiss. Sharing a psychic connection with E.T., Elliott similarly does the same with a blond classmate 
played by a young Erika Eleniak, who, a few years later, would find TV stardom playing lifeguard 
Shauni McClain on Baywatch. 


A scene from director John Ford’s The Quiet Man, starring John Wayne and Maureen O’Hara. 
Spielberg paid homage to the filmmaker by incorporating the scene into E.T. 


The Story of E.T. 


E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial—the movie—was universally praised by critics, became quickly ingrained in pop- 
ular culture, and greatly elevated the bottom line of one lucky film studio (Universal) and the movie indus- 
try as a whole. E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial—the video game—was an immense critical flop widely reviled as 
one of the worst games of all time, largely responsible for an unlucky game publisher (Atari) facing some 
crushing losses—and, as some contend, one of the key factors behind the crash of the home-video-game 
industry that followed a few years later. A deal was struck to produce an E.T. title for the then-popular 
Atari 2600 game system that would be ready to ship for a fast-approaching holiday season. The deal wasn’t 
signed until a few weeks after the film opened in June 1982, when Atari, realizing the huge cultural impact 
of the movie, ordered 4 million copies and spent a then-record $5 million on its marketing campaign. At- 
ari’s delays in making a deal with Universal left talented video game designer Howard Warshaw a scant five 
weeks—rather than the typical six to eight months—to create an entire game. Atari, which had spent more 
than $20 million to acquire the rights to the character, had a colossal dud on its hands. 


The deal for the E.T. video game produced by Atari wasn’t signed until after the film’s release, leaving 
video game designer Howard Warshaw only five weeks to create the game in time for the holiday season. 


By any measure, E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial was a gift that fell from the sky for Universal Pictures. By the 
end of its initial 52-week theatrical run, the film earned a record-breaking $359 million in the U.S. (and 
an additional $619 million overseas). (Two subsequent theatrical releases, in 1985 and 2002, brought in 
another $75 million.) The movie was nominated for nine Academy Awards—including best picture—and 
walked away with four statuettes (for best original score, best sound, best sound effects editing and best 
visual effects). So it’s a bit startling to learn that Columbia Pictures passed on an opportunity to make this 
beloved film. Columbia was given a look at an early draft of the screenplay, at that point called E.T. and Me. 
Its marketing department determined that it had limited audience appeal and, after spending almost $1 mil- 
lion in development, consigned the property into that black hole Hollywood calls “turnaround.” Spielberg 
found a warmer reception with Universal. In exchange for 5% of net profits, E.T. would become a Univer- 
sal movie. To illustrate just how much money the studio walked away from, a former Columbia exec said 
its small stake in the movie ended up making more money than any of its own pictures released in 1982. 


Dennis Muren, Carlo Rambaldi and Kenneth Smith accept the Academy Award for best visual 
effects for their work on E.T., on April 11, 1983. 
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The Story of E.T. 


9: 
It Was Embraced as a 
Spiritual Film 


As is the case with many popu- 
lar works of cultural significance, 
E.T. inspired much debate and 
discussion of themes that sup- 
posedly ran deeper than the 
boy-befriends-alien storyline. 
Many saw the movie as a Chris- 
tian allegory: A visitor from the 
heavens with the ability to heal 
who is ultimately resurrected 
from the dead before departing 
back into the sky. Not to men- 
tion the film’s poster that cop- 
ies the finger-to-finger touch of 
Michelangelo’s “Creation of 
Adam” fresco seen on the Sis- 
tine Chapel ceiling. When speak- 
ing with film critic Judith Crist 
in 1984, Spielberg said: “If I 
ever went to my mother and 
said, ‘Mom, I’ve made this movie 
that’s a Christian parable? what 
do you think she’d say? She has 
a kosher restaurant on Pico and 
Doheny in Los Angeles.” 


10: 
The Force Is 
With E.T. 


There’s a memorable and funny 
scene in which the kids and 
the waddling alien (draped in a 
ghostly sheet) encounter a young 
trick-or-treater dressed as Yoda. 
Given that Steven Spielberg and 
Star Wars director George Lucas 
enjoyed a rather amicable re- 
lationship, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that Spielberg inserted this 
small homage. In fact, the di- 
rector placed Star Wars “Easter 
eggs” in two previous films. Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind fea- 
tures a glimpse of a tiny Ra-D2 
attached to the alien mother- 
ship, and sharp-eyed viewers of 
Raiders of the Lost Ark spotted, 
ona pillar in the Well of Souls, a 
woman kneeling next to R2 and 
C-3PO. Lucas returned the favor 
in 1999, placing a small delega- 
tion representing E.T’s race in the 
huge senate chamber in a scene 
from Star Wars: Episode 1—The 
Phantom Menace. 


11; 
Spielberg Edited to 
John Williams’ Score 


Steven Spielberg has intense 
loyalty to a small band of col- 
laborators with whom he has 
chosen to work throughout his 
long and storied career. Michael 
Kahn has edited all but three of 
Spielberg’s films, and Janusz Ka- 
minski has been the cinematog- 
rapher on 18 of them. And, of 
course, there is composer John 
Williams, who has written the 
music for all but five of Spiel- 
berg’s films. Williams has also 
won three of his five Oscars for 
his work with the director (Jaws, 
E.T. and Schindler’s List). While 
not as immediately identifiable 
as the rousing fanfare from Raid- 
ers of the Lost Ark or the ominous 
patterns heard in Jaws, the tri- 
umphant sweep that accompa- 
nies the image of Elliott and E.T. 
as he pedals an airborne bicycle 
against a full moon moved many 
moviegoers to tears. Film com- 
posers normally write music to 
fully edited scenes so they can 
add cues that are timed to spe- 
cific bits of action or dialogue. 
It seemed that Williams was 
having a difficult time writing 
music for the climactic scene 
in which Elliott and his friends, 
on their bikes, are pursued by 
government agents. Hearing of 
Williams’ frustrations, the direc- 
tor, breaking with Hollywood 
procedure, instructed his edi- 
tors to cut the scene around the 
completed music rather than the 
other way around. 


Film composers typically write music to fully edited scenes, but Spielberg instructed his editors to cut 
the famous airborne bicycle scene to John Williams’ score. 
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WARNING 


The E.T. Adventure 
amusement park ride opened at 
Universal Studios Florida, 
in Orlando, in 1990. 


12: 
E.T. Was Everywhere 


In addition to his appearance 
in the reviled video game, the 
friendly alien was featured in sev- 
eral other mediums—more than 
a few that were unauthorized— 
in the months and years follow- 
ing the film’s release. Writer Wil- 
liam Kotzwinkle, who wrote the 
official (and well-regarded) nov- 
elization of the movie, penned a 
sequel of sorts. Titled E.T.: The 
Book of the Green Planet, it had 
the blessing of the studio but 
was never intended to be a blue- 
print for a movie. In 1989, Ste- 
ven Spielberg was impressed 
with the “Earthquake: The Big 
One” attraction at the Universal 
Studios Hollywood and thought 
the so-called “dark ride” tech- 
nology might be right for an E.T.- 
themed attraction. The following 
year, “E.T. Adventure” opened in 
Universal Studios Florida. Rid- 
ers would mount bicycles that 
transported them from Earth to 
E.T’s Green Planet (with the ride 
designers greatly influenced by 
Kotzwinkle’s book). And then 
there’s Neil Diamond's 1982 hit 
“Heartlight,’ written by Dia- 
mond along with Carole Bayer 
Sager and Burt Bacharach. The 
song never mentions the alien 
by name, but it’s clear where the 
songwriters found their inspira- 
tion. MCA, Universal’s parent 
company, threatened legal ac- 
tion, and Diamond reportedly 
paid a modest $25,000 in an out- 
of-court settlement. 


Almost immediately after 
ET. was released, movie 
fans expected more—but it 
never happened 


Henry Thomas, reprising his role as an adult Elliott, 
reunites with his alien friend E.T. in a heartwarming holiday 
commercial for Xfinity in 2019. 


The Story of E.T. 


The Story of E.T. 


N THE SUMMER OF 1982, AS E.T. CAPTURED 

the world’s imagination and dominated the 

box office, a sequel to the movie seemed 

inevitable. Yet, 40 years later and counting, 
further adventures for any of the characters in the 
film have yet to materialize. 

Why? 

One very important reason is that Spielberg was 
notoriously against sequels, and was especially so 
early in his career. At an American Film Institute 
dinner in 2012, he dampened any expectations for 
a Hollywood ending to a greenlighted second E.T. 
film. “Sequels can be very dangerous because they 
compromise your truth as an artist. I think a sequel 
to E.T. would do nothing but rob the original,” he 
said. (He also famously declined making Jaws II 
and watched as that film moved forward without 
him.) “People only remember the latest episode, 
while the pilot tarnishes.” 

Is it possible that a film as huge and influ- 
ential as E.T. never even came close to another 
in-stallment? Some believe that Spielberg and 
screenwriter Melissa Mathison actually wrote a 
nine-page treatment for a potential sequel. Not 
surprisingly, this synopsis can easily be found on- 
line. Dated July 17, 1982, and titled E.T. II: Noc- 
turnal Fears, the idea is a much darker vision—a 
mutant version of E.T’s species arrives on Earth 
responding to Zrek’s plea for help. Who is Zrek? In 
the treatment, it is revealed that this is the name 
of the lovable alien young Elliott (Henry Thomas) 
and his family still adore. 

But Nocturnal Fears takes the family on an alto- 
gether different adventure from E.T.—and maybe 
not one that fans would have expected. The docu- 
ment details “evil” carnivorous aliens searching for 
Zrek, and says “the two separate groups have been 
at war for decades.” Elliott’s father is still absent, 
and his mother is dating Keys, the now-changed 
antagonist played by Peter Coyote in the original. 
The aliens abduct Elliott and his friends, includ- 
ing his sister Gertie, and it’s only toward the end 
that E.T., or Zrek, returns to Earth to save the day. 

Was this treatment real? Some claim the write- 
up, with its rampant spelling errors, is a hoax. 


Author William Kotzwinkle, who wrote the E.T. 
novelization, released a 1985 sequel to his book called 
E.T.: The Book of the Green Planet, that’s set on the 
alien’s home planet. 


Spielberg has never acknowledged it one way or 
the other, nor did Mathison before she died of 
neuroendocrine cancer in 2015. 

Itis highly unlikely that Spielberg will ever return 
to the characters of his beloved film. But in 1985, 
author William Kotzwinkle, who wrote the E.T. 
novelization, released a novelized sequel called 
E.T.: The Book of the Green Planet. Back on his 
home world, E.T., influenced by his time on Earth, 
escapes to help Elliott in his journey to manhood. 
The Washington Post described the book by say- 
ing “lovers of the film are likely to be baffled by the 
exotic whimsy of Kotzwinkle’s plot, which feels 
wholly unlike its hugely popular forerunner.” 

Spielberg further expounded on his reasons 
against making an E.T. sequel in a 2009 interview 
with Empire magazine: “E.T. is a closed story. It 


Audiences loved the story of E.T. and Elliott so much that a sequel to the box-office smash seemed inevitable. 
Steve Spielberg, who said E.T. was a “closed story,” put that speculation to rest. 
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Steven Spielberg signed off on the Xfinity commercial, which aired before a Syfy 
broadcast of E.T. and was shown in theaters during the holiday previews. 


had a beginning, middle and a definite ending, and 
we had nowhere to take it except to go home with 
him. Nor did I want to bring him back to Earth fora 
second time.” 

In 2018 on Watch What Happens Live, Bravo's 
Andy Cohen fielded a viewer’s question for Drew 
Barrymore (Gertie) asking her if there would ever 


be an E.T. sequel. Barrymore described an anec- 
dote from the early ’80s when she spent the night 
at her “godfather” Spielberg’s house. “He felt like 
what he did was just as it should be. ... He said, 
‘No, we’re never gonna make a sequel. It’s just as 
it is’ That was his philosophy. Who was I to ever 
question it.” 


He said, ‘No, we’re never gonna make a 
sequel. It’s just as it is’ That was his 
philosophy. Who was I to ever question it. 


The Story of E.T. 


Elliott now has a family of his own, and his children—a son and a daughter—also share 
in the wonder of E.T., as their father once did. 


Despite his constant refusals, Spielberg con- 
sulted on a secret short film project in 2019. 
When Henry Thomas was approached about the 
project, a return to the world of E.T., producers 
told him that Spielberg had signed off on it and 
loved it. Thomas reacted: “What?” Aired before 
a Syfy broadcast of E.T. and shown in theaters 
during the holiday previews, the four-minute 
short E.T.: A Holiday Reunion debuted nation- 
wide that fall. (A two-minute version aired on 
NBC during the Macy’s Thanksgiving parade.) 
The heartwarming story, released by Comcast 
Xfinity, wasn’t a sequel per se, but it did excite 
the loyal masses, tugging some familiar emotional 
heartstrings. In the short, E.T. pays a surprise visit 
to a grown-up Elliott, who now has a family of his 


own, during the holidays. His kids—a daughter 
and a son—share the wonder he once did with his 
alien friend, whom the family introduces to tech- 
nological advancements such as the internet and 
virtual reality. For fans, it was as close as anyone 
had come to bringing E.T. home. 

“There’s always been talk of sequels and things 
like that,” Thomas said. “And it’s really funny be- 
cause it’s Steven Spielberg’s baby, you know? 
He’s very particular about this film. So I’ve always 
viewed any attempt at revamping the character or 
showing it in a different context as sort of a thing 
that’s never going to happen.” 

Hollywood is notorious for living up to the old 
adage “never say never.” But E.T’s return seems 
more and more unlikely with every passing year. 


There’s no counting the number of filmmakers and projects 
that have drawn inspiration from E.T. 


Directors J.J. Abrams (left) and Steven Spielberg attend the American Film Institute's 44th Life 
Achievement Award Gala Tribute to John Williams on June 9, 2016, in Hollywood, Calif. 


OODBYES ARE TOUGH AT ANY AGE. IN 

E.T., poor Elliott, and in turn the 

audience, had to say goodbye twice in 

the same evening. First, there’s the 
pained “stay with me” plea to E.T. while the alien 
is poked and prodded by scientists and doctors. 
Then, moments after Elliott realizes E.T. didn’t die, 
there’s a second farewell when the harsh reality sets 
in that the only responsible thing to do is to let our 
friend go home. This time it’s E.T. who does the 
reassuring: E.T. will always live in our hearts and 
minds. “I'll be right here,” he says. 

This cinematic conclusion didn’t just earn tears 
from all involved. It also cemented a legacy that is 
likely to continue forever. 

In Hollywood, an industry town never too proud 
to follow the leader, studio and network execs 
greenlit projects that were tonally similar to E.T. 
including Explorers (1985), Flight of the Navigator 
(1986) and even the television series ALF (1986) 
in quick succession. Impressionable future direc- 
tors, TV show creators and screenwriters like J.J. 
Abrams and Matt and Ross Duffer, the twins behind 
Netflix’s fantasy-horror standard bearer, Stranger 
Things, grew up idolizing Spielberg and would later 
pay homage to his most personal and successful 
project with heartfelt vehicles of their own. 

E.T. also made an important impact on how 
things were done in the entertainment industry. 
You can’t be the top-grossing movie of the 1980s— 
earning more than $792 million in lifetime ticket 
sales alone—and not leave a mark. Along with films 
like the original Star Wars (1977), Richard Donner’s 
Superman and Spielberg’s own Raiders of the Lost 
Ark, E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial proved that the age 
of the high-concept, big-budget Hollywood block- 
buster was here for a long stay. It’s a fact that has 
only recently been challenged by streaming services 
and a global pandemic. 

ET. also took product placement in movies 
to new heights by featuring Hershey’s Reese’s 
Pieces. In his book Echoes of Reaganism in Holly- 
wood Blockbuster Movies From the 1980s to the 
2010s, author Ilias Ben Mna writes that E.T. “ex- 
celled as a vehicle for merchandise (from candy 
to video games),” and worked as “a branding 
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This cinematic 
conclusion 
didn't just earn tears 
from all involved. It 
also cemented 
a legacy that is 
likely to continue 
forever. 


tool” for Spielberg’s production company Amblin 
Entertainment, which still uses the silhouette of 
Elliott flying his BMX with E.T. in the basket as its 
logo. E.T., The Goonies, Gremlins and the Back to 
the Future franchise are peak Amblin, mixing and 
matching traits the brand name is synonymous 
with. These themes include genre mashups, small- 
town or suburban settings and under-21 protag- 
onists dealing with realistic heavy issues such as 
divorce right alongside fantasy, supernatural or 
sci-fi phenomena. 

Amblin projects like Harry and the Hender- 
sons (1987), and many copycats including The 
NeverEnding Story (1984) and The Monster Squad 
(1987), used and reused the formula to attract fans 
who desperately craved the emotional release that 
E.T. unlocked. 

Spielberg never made a sequel, but he revisited 
variations on the themes of E.T. by directing A.I. 
Artificial Intelligence (2001) and War of the Worlds 
(2005), a kind of twist on E.T. in which a single- 
parent family runs for their lives when aliens attack. 
Other filmmakers applied the algorithm to aged-up 
protagonists, which resulted in films like Starman 
(1984), Short Circuit (1986), *Batteries Not Included 
(1987) and Ron Howard’s Cocoon (1985). 


Opposite page: Zach Galligan stars as Billy Peltzer in the 1984 comedy-horror film Gremlins, 
produced by Spielberg’s production company Amblin Entertainment. 
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“Growing up in the ’80s, the most powerful 
stories were the Amblin stories. They had a think- 
ing brain; a strong, beating heart; and a poetic soul. 
They evoked wonder and laughter and tears every 
single time,” director Travis Knight told Empire 
upon the release of his 2018 film Bumblebee. “My 
love of Transformers and my love of Spielberg and 
Amblin was something I really wanted to evoke in 
this film.” 

Spielberg wasn’t the first filmmaker to bring 
UFOs, friendly aliens, child heroes or a family in 


peril to the movies. But he rendered these tried- 
and-true devices so effectively that he usually gets 
the credit. 


As E.T. celebrates its 40th birthday, its DNA 
lives on through the projects of modern creators 
who grew up on a steady diet of Spielberg. Some- 
times it’s the overall vibe, like with Andy Muschi- 
etti’s 2017 reboot of It. Or it’s directly referenced, 
like in 2011’s Paul, in which the Seth Rogen-voiced 
little green man is referred to as E.T. and requests 
Reese’s from the convenience store. In a season two 
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Left, from top: J.J. Abrams has often borrowed from 
Spielberg's playbook, and his 2011 coming-of-age 
film Super 8 was filled with tributes to his hero; Kyle 
Chandler and Joel Courtney in Super 8. 


episode of The Goldbergs, a sitcom set in the ’80s 
inspired by Fanboys writer Adam F. Goldberg’s 
family and childhood, his onscreen alter ego goes 
to multiple screenings and even owns the much- 
maligned video game. During one screening, his 
taciturn dad openly weeps during the final scene. 

No discussion of E.T.’s legacy is complete with- 
out mentioning J.J. Abrams, whose relationship 
with Spielberg has gone from hero worship to 
mentor-mentee to coworkers with shared mutual 
respect. (According to a 60 Minutes interview, it 
was Spielberg who recommended Abrams to Kath- 
leen Kennedy for the Star Wars: The Force Awakens 
director’s gig. He gushed, “There’s only one direc- 
tor that should undertake this daunting, epic task, 
and that’s J.J. Abrams.”) 

Abrams has often borrowed from the master’s 
playbook. The apex of his admiration was Super 8 
(2011), a coming-of-age tale that fills a checklist of 
Spielberg tributes: a pack of kids doing kid stuff 
(this time it’s making home movies), broken fami- 
lies, youth facing off against the inevitable march 
toward adulthood, an otherwise quaint setting 
ruined by something unseen and lurking, and—of 
course—the authoritarian presence of adults. 

“Super 8 was both a tribute to and a film pro- 
duced by Steven,” Abrams told Forbes Entertain- 
ment in a 2021 interview. “It wasn’t meant to be 
as much a send-up as it was intended to be part of 
the ‘Amblin canon, It was approached less as a look 
back, and more like a lost or forgotten volume in the 
Amblin library.” 

Even cast member Elle Fanning, born many 
bike-crossed moons after E.T., recognized the link. 
“Bikes are such a quintessential nod to Amblin films 
and movies of that era,” she said in the same Forbes 
article. “We all felt how big of a deal it was to ride 
a bike in an Abrams/Spielberg film.” 

The most recent homage, and certainly one of 
the most popular, has been the Netflix hit Stranger 
Things. The series, which premiered on the 
streaming service in 2016, was created by Matt 
and Ross Duffer, siblings who—like Abrams— 
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rented Spielberg’s films and started making their 
own home movies as a result. Spielberg tributes 
are evident in all three seasons (and counting) 
of Stranger Things—details like Eleven’s blond 
wig and frilly dress disguise (thanks, Gertie), her 
telekinetic powers, the frazzled single mom, 
absentee fathers, roaming spy vans and the way 
they vacuum-sealed their house. The E.T. pres- 
ence is especially strong in the opening 15 min- 
utes of the premiere episode. Just like in E.T., 
the main kids are introduced playing Dungeons 
& Dragons, eating pepperoni and sausage pizza 
and complaining about the older teens who ig- 
nore them. Then they hop on their bikes and 
Will (Noah Schnapp) rides toward his fate- 
ful meet-and-greet with the Demogorgon in— 


Noah Schnapp, Finn Wolfhard and Millie Bobby Brown star in Netflix’s 
Stranger Things. Creators Matt and Ross Duffer were heavily influenced by Spielberg. 


where else?—a tool shed behind his house that’s 
shrouded in fog. 

The nods to the past started during the pitching 
process when the Duffer brothers created a scrap- 
book of material they were inspired by. “We took an 
old Stephen King book cover and had a lot of images 
from the movies that inspired us,” Ross explained in 
an interview with The Guardian. “We also made a 
fake trailer, where we took 30-something clips from 
movies. John Carpenter mashed up with E.T. was 
really cool.” Ross discussed how they wanted to do 
what Spielberg did in the ’80s and translate that toa 
new medium. Their formula worked. “We were just 
harking back to the classics,” Duffer said. 

E.T. was absolutely correct: He will be “right 
here” for a long time to come. 


Be careful what you wish for 


In this digital illustration released by NASA in September 2011, the newly discovered gaseous 
planet Kepler-16b orbits its two stars. 


OR MANY, YOUNG AND OLD ALIKE, THE 

story of E.T. was like wish fulfillment. But 

let’s be honest: If we ever encounter an 

extraterrestrial, we’ll probably lose our 
marbles—and not in a good way. We’ve been 
contemplating the meeting for along time, and until 
E.T. came waddling along, the stories we told 
ourselves had not been so encouraging. 

There is H.G. Wells’ War of the Worlds, in which 
invading Martians lay waste to much of the Earth 
until they are defeated by a terrestrial virus. There is 
Independence Day, the 1996 movie in which invad- 
ing aliens—who clearly haven't been paying atten- 
tion—lay waste to much of Earth until they are de- 
feated by a computer virus. There is the celebrated 
episode of The Twilight Zone that involved seem- 
ingly kindly aliens who arrive on Earth carrying a 
handbook called To Serve Man, which is a perfectly 
nice beginning—until it turns out the handbook is 
acookbook. 

In fairness to us, we do seem to have moved a bit 
beyond our afraid-of-the-dark ways. We sent the 
Voyager 1 and 2 spacecraft aloft in 1977 carrying 
golden disks encoded with information explicitly 
designed to introduce ourselves to aliens and even 
tell them where we live. We thought we had uncoy- 
ered solid evidence of extraterrestrial biology—in 
1996, when NASA announced that a meteorite from 
Mars appeared to contain a microbial fossil—and 
the reaction was far more celebratory than scared. 

“If this discovery is confirmed,” then-President 
Bill Clinton said at a Rose Garden press conference, 
“it will surely be one of the most stunning insights 
into our universe that science has ever uncovered... 
We will continue to listen closely to what it has 
to say as we continue the search for answers and 
for knowledge.” 


ANASA image of one of the Voyager space probes. 
Voyager 1 and its identical sister craft, Voyager 2, were 
launched in 1977 to study the outer solar system and 
eventually interstellar space. 
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A gold disk containing recordings of life on Earth is ready to be attached to a Voyager 
space probe, circa 1977. The cover has instructions for any alien being wishing to play it. 


Still, a trace of a dead microbe is hardly the same 
as hitting cosmic paydirt. But, lately, the chatter 
coming from the government and popular culture 
suggests that we are getting ever closer. So suppose 
one of our spacecraft or radio antennas did pick up 
signs of extraterrestrial intelligence. Suppose, more 
dramatically, E.T. actually landed here. How would 


we behave then? The odds are, alas, that what hap- 
pened next wouldn’t be pretty. 

Human beings, for better and often much 
worse, are a tribal species. Give us a way to de- 
fine and divide ourselves—by color, language, re- 
ligion, geography, and certainly by planet if it ever 
comes to that—and we seize on it. Such a world- 


Suppose, more dramatically, ET. 
actually landed here. How would we 
behave then? 
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As part of the mission, Voyagers 1 and 2 took tens of thousands of images and other 
scientific measurements of Jupiter and its five major satellites. 


view once paid survival dividends, and in some 
ways it still does. Members of your family or clan 
or community are the ones most likely to protect 
you and look out for you. Those living two valleys 
away are likelier to see you as a competitor for re- 
sources and mates, and given a chance will deal 
with you accordingly. 

School segregators, ethnic cleansers and peo- 
ple who blow up houses of worship don’t think in 
those terms consciously, but the primitive impulse 
is at least part of what’s behind the us-versus-them 
atrocities they commit. 

Sometimes the savagery is us-versus-us. The 
early days of the Cold War are remembered as an 
entirely bipolar era, with the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union standing astride competing halves of the 


world. But once the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles got armed and aimed, things began to break 
down within the friendly camps too (at least in the 
U.S.). No backyard fallout shelter was complete 
without a shotgun, the better to repel neighbors 
who couldn’t be bothered to dig their own when 
they had the chance but, when the bombs started 
falling, wanted to huddle up in yours. 

Similarly, one of the least plausible—if most in- 
spiring—scenes in Independence Day occurs when 
citizens of the world join hands to repel the aliens 
and the screen is filled with images of Israeli and 
Arab militaries, side by side, working together, the 
dire circumstances turning enemies into brothers. 
But the fact is, it’s hard to imagine even the nomi- 
nally confederated nations of the European Union 
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“ 


Far from living on 
a world that sits at 
the center of the 
universe, we have 
come to learn that 
we're barely in the 
cosmic countryside. 


pulling together that way without France crab- 
bing to Belgium that Italy needs to pull its own 
weight, Germany scolding Greece that a military 
costs money and they should have thought about 
that before they ran up such huge deficits. We don’t 
need an alien landing to show us how we respond 
to a perceived external threat. 

Harder to determine is how proof of extra- 
terrestrial life would affect our religious beliefs. 
The last half-millennium has been a difficult time 
even for some of the most fundamentally devout. 
Far from living on a world that sits at the center 
of the universe, we have come to learn that we’re 
barely in the cosmic countryside, camping out on 
a lone planet circling one of 300 billion stars in 
the Milky Way, which itself is one of perhaps 
100 billion galaxies in the universe. Our final 
claim to uniqueness is that for the moment, we 
remain the only known planet with life. If that 
changes—when that changes—we’ll all have to 
find our own ways to adjust. And on that score, 
there is hope. 

At the Vatican in 2015, Jesuit brother Guy 
Consolmagno, known popularly as the Pope’s 


Jesuit brother Guy Consolmagno, an astronomer 

with the Vatican Observatory in Rome, is pictured 

here with the observatory’s meteorite collection in 
December 2005. 


astronomer, was promoting a new kind of faith 
that happily embraces science. The 2014 book he 
co-authored with a fellow Jesuit was provoca- 
tively titled Would You Baptize an Extraterrestrial? 
His answer was straightforward: “Only if she 
asks.” The response is whimsical and wonderful. 
And it suggests a profound change. 

The human species has undeniably made 
progress over time, from the primordial soup to 
the state of nature to a global community that 
can, on its good days, feed its kids and heal its 
sick and make great discoveries without killing 
too many of its own. Yet we have a long way to go. 
It will be a very good thing when we at last shake 
hands with an extraterrestrial. But it may be a 
better thing still that the big day remains at least 
a few years away. 


A 2016 illustration shows the Andromeda and Milky Way galaxies crashing into each other. This event is 
estimated to take place in about 4 billion years. 
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THE STORY 
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ET. the Extra-Terrestrial is like an iridescent childhood 
memory—magic captured in movie form. Forty years after its initial 


release, it remains one of the finest fantasy films ever made, 
and also one of the most tender. 


